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HOW YOU CAN KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


WELL, all right they are not birds, they are problems that all of us face 
every year. In my case, there have been forty or fifty such crises. Some of 
us are older and some younger but there’s still the annual crisis ‘‘What 
to give and how much to spend ?”’ Yes, it is Christmas I’m talking about. 
I know it is only September and we are still in the hottest summer since 
1876 (or was that the year of the blizzard?) but back to your problems. 
Let us solve them for you this year. 


First:—we can save you money on your business Christmas list. 


Second :—We do all the work—no wrapping—no delivery—we even send 
the card for you. HOW... ? 


Send PRINT: The Magazine of the Graphic Arts to your own key person- 
nel and favorite customers. After all, a bottle of even the ‘“‘best bonded’’ 
is really only a “Shand to mouth” gift but PRINT will remind your 
customers six times during ’53 that you thought enough of them to give 
them something that reflects both your and their good judgment and 
taste. 


This perfect gift for friend or business connections can be had for as 
little as $6.00. We have sharpened our pencil and come up with the follow- 
ing rates which include a miniature serigraph* (silk screen print) an- 
nouncing your gift: 


2 to 9—$6.00 10 to 25—$5.50 over 25—$5.00 


Just drop me a line giving me your list and we will bill you Dec. 26th. 


L. A. AUDRAIN 
PRINT: The Magazine of the Graphic Arts 
17 West 44th Street . New York 36, New York 


* Courtesy of The National Serigraph Society. 


PRINT is published bi- monthly, six issues to the volume. Editorial, business and advertising office 
17 West 44th Street, New York 36. President and Editor: W. E. Rudge. Advertising and Circulation 
Manager: L, A. Audrain. Contributing Editors: Riley M. Bates, Earnest Elmo Calkins, M. J. Glad- 
stone, F. J. Lieberman, Eleanor Steiner-Prag. Subscription rate: $7.50 for six numbers; foreign 
postage $1.00 additional. Prices of earlier volumes on request. Volume slip-cases $1.00 each. Copy- 
right 1952 by William Edwin Rudge, Publisher, Inc, All rights reserved. 
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And it still is the right type for many fine printed pieces! 
This distinctive face was popular when the great Barnum 
was knocking them dead; ATF resurrected it some years 
ago, renamed it for the great showman, and built an ever- 
growing volume on it. So good a sale, in fact, that P. T. 
Barnum has been changed from Class 2 to Class 1 in price, 
with a consequent saving to you of about 30%. 









This good utility face offers all the advantages of ATF 
foundry type, with sharp clean printing on long runs direct 
from type. Now 48 point has been added, giving you ten 
sizes, 6 to 48 point. It’s a face you can use in all sizes. 





1 complete font, each 10 sizes, at Class 1 Price....... $105.40 
Less 5% Quantity Discount..........seeeeccceeeccces 5.27 


(Class 2 Price for 10 fonts was $147.50 less 5%) Now. .. $100.13 


Telephone or mail your order today to your nearest ATF Branch 
—_—_s 


(GN?) american TYPE FOUNDERS 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY - Branches in a Principal Cities 
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THE FIRST SILK SCREEN COLOPHON 


BY 
VICTOR STRAUSS 


HERACLITE D’EPHESE, traduit par Jean Mariani, illustré 
par André Girard, Princeton, 1949. Limited edition of 50 copies. 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE: Mon coeur mis a nu, illustré 


par André Girard, Nyack, 1951 


The bibliophiles can be happy! A new 
kind of book has made its appearance. To 
letterpress, wood-engraving, etching and 
lithography, a new technique has been 
added and, with it, a new species of book for 
the collector. André Girard, famed as a 
painter and creator of books for bibliophiles 
in lithography, has been the first to apply 
silk screen to the art of making books. 

Silk screen has gone far in the scant 
thirty years of its existence. Originally a 
“secret process” of sign painters, it has been 
applied to more and more printing tasks 
until it has finally become a popular color 
printing process, standing solidly on its 
three legs: unique strength of color, sim- 
plicity of production and almost boundless 
range of application. With the growth of the 
process the initial secrecy was shed; many 
people became acquainted with: silk screen 
as did, inevitably, creative artists too. Silk 
screen, the only major printing process to 
have originated in this country, was used in 
the depression years on W.P.A. projects; 
many excellent artists cut their eyeteeth on 
those projects and learned how to make 
original silk screen prints. 

But at that time silk screen was labeled 
unpleasantly: “Just a cheap substitute for 
real printing!” Artists disliked calling their 
work screen prints for fear of losing caste, 
and cash too. Carl Zigrosser, the Curator of 


. Limited edition of go copies. 


Prints at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
broke the evil spell. For the new art he cre- 
ated a new name: Serigraphy, fusing the 
Latin word for silk with the old stand-by, 
graph. Serigraphy, the word, is as much a 
success as is the technique itself. Silk screen 
is known only by the new name in continen- 
tal. Europe: Serigraphie with the article la is 
good French; with the article die, it sounds 
quite German. In both countries, as well as 
all over Europe, the new American printing 
process fascinates artists and printers just as 
it does in the United States. 
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INTRODUCTION TO U.S.A. 


The spread of art and science from 
nation to nation is one of the more encour- 
aging chapters in the history of the human 
race. The story of André Girard, the French 
painter, and of his pioneering in the art of 
making silk screen books, belongs in this 
chapter; it is a paragraph under the sub- 
heading silk screen. 

In 1937 André Girard had never even 
heard the mere word silk screen. The news 


in Paris read Hitler—maybe war—and the 
French government wanted to improve 
Franco-American cultural relations. The 





André Girard—the friend of Rou- 


painter, 
ault and Bonnard—was just then preparing 
for his first one man show in New York. He 
was asked by the French government, which 
knew of his intended trip to this country, to 
study the lay of the land and to make sug. 
gestions for the future. Girard wrote a 
report with the result that he was soon 
invited to put his words into action. Next 
spring, in 1938, Girard returned to the U.S. 
as artistic director of the French Pavillon at 
the San Francisco World’s Fair. Even now, 
almost 14 years later, he smiles musingly 
when he talks about that experience: For 
the first time he really saw America at work. 
The difference between the French crafts. 
men, who had come with him, and their 
American counterparts was more instructive 
than the most learned tome about America. 
Girard had great success in his work, great 
success in his first show in San Francisco, 
and he started to like America. 

The next trip of André Girard to the 
United States took place under very differ- 
ent circumstances. This time, his mind was 
not on painting and art: France was now 
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occupied by Hitler’s Army which held Eur- 
ope at its mercy. War had come very, very 
close to André Girard: The Nazis had taken 
his wife and had put her in a concentration 
camp. Girard, now serving as staff officer in 
the French Army, was sent to America to 
maintain liaison for the French Under- 
ground and to help prepare D-day. His 
book, Bataille secréte en France, published 
by Brentang’s in 1944—unfortunately, never 
translated into English—is a document of 
the time and proof that Girard is also a very 
talented writer. 

Bataille secrete en France is illustrated 
with 167 black and white drawings. Black 
and whites are often more revealing than 
work in color; they show the intellectual 
and moral stature of a man. Every dot, every 
line, has to be clear and true; the sharp con- 
trast whips every inconsistency straight in 
the open. The lines of a drawing are differ- 
ent from those which words are made of; but 
they too have a story to tell. We react to such 
a story through the memories of past emo- 
tions, much faster and with much less pity 
than we judge the written word. Girard’s 





black and whites are so very convincing 
because they are true and free of the least 
trace of hypocrisy. Even where he shows us 
meanness and brutality, where we shy away 
instinctively at first, we finally believe him 
nevertheless. His simplifications and ab- 
Stractions never distort, but always reveal 
human beings—often at their worst. 

Hitler fell and France was free again; 
Girard’s wife had survived and he could go 
back to the arts of peace. In 1946 he lived at 
Princeton, painting and teaching. It was not 
possible that Girard, who had made limited 
editions for the famous club of bibliophiles 
of France, the Société du Livre d’Art, could 
live in Princeton without meeting Elmer 
Adler, professor at Princeton University and 
lifelong lover and collector of fine printing. 
Adler showed Girard his collection of 
prints, and Girard saw a new kind among 
them. These were, Adler explained, Seri- 

















graphs. Serigraphs? Girard looked blank; 
What does that mean? Adler described the 
latest graphic art and Girard was instantly 
bewitched by it. It took him no time to start 
a studio and experiments: la sérigraphie, as 
Girard understood it, was born at Princeton 
in 1946, whence, through him, it finally got 
to France. There it spurred the few old pio- 
neers of the “secret process” to new efforts 
by showing them what can be achieved in 
this medium. 

Girard lost no time in acquainting the 
French leaders of printing with the new 
technique. He interested the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and the famous printing school 
of Estienne; he was instrumental in the 
founding of the Chambre syndicale de la 
Sérigraphie, whereby the industry achieved 
official standing. The first Salon de la Séri- 
graphie, organized by Girard in Paris in the 
fall of 1951, was another important step in 
the development of the rrench screen indus- 
try. The public started to see what la séri- 
graphie could do. Girard spoke to the 
bigwigs of the French printing industry and 
he took part in radio discussions. In France 
too, la sérigraphie marched on! 








GIRARD 
ON SERIGRAPHY AS 
A FINE-ART MEDIUM 


It was to be expected that Girard would 
make his limited editions in the new tech- 
nique. Nobody can tell better than Girard 
why Serigraphy is an extraordinary repro- 
duction medium for the artist. Fortunately, 
I can quote from an Essay by Girard on this 
subject: 


“What does the bibliophile ask of a 
book or a print before he accepts it asa 
work of art? 


One condition is “‘sine qua non”: 
nothing, not even the skill of a crafts- 
man, nor anything mechanical, must be 
interposed between what the hand of 
the artist designed or engraved and the 
finished print pulled from it. 


All photographical apparatus is 
banned, even if it improves precision. 
The bibliophile wants the print to be 
as close as is humanly possible to the 
original work of art. The emotion of 
the artist, expressed in its original 
manifestation, must be retained on the 
print. Unfortunately, most of the me- 
chanical printing processes, until the 
present, have distorted the artist’s work 
even though they are very refined and 
often even surpass what an artist can 
do. 


Serigraphy is the highest fulfillment of 
the dreams of bibliophiles. In this proc- 
ess the emotions of the artist are re- 
tained purer than in lithography, 
gravure or etching. 


In serigraphy there is no need to reverse 
the image. The artist draws directly on 
the silk. The ink which prints his de- 
sign passes through the silk and the 








image appears on the paper as it was 
drawn on the silk; there is no side- 
wise change, as in lithography, where 
what was painted on the right of the 
stone, appears on the left of the print. 
~ Serigraphy frees the artist of this handi: 
- cap and thus contributes another rea- 
wn son why it is more desirable for 
_ bibliophiles: How often must the artist 
ly, —in engraving or lithography—deviate 
hs from his sketch or design to be able to 
transfer it onto metal or stone?! In silk 
fa screen these operations, through which 
1S a the immediacy and freshness of the 
emotions are lost, are unnecessary. 
rs The silk is transparent, the original 
fts- sketch is put on the printing table, and 
be the screen over it, right where printing 
of will take place later on. The artist, who 
the sees his original through the silk, can 
draw directly on the screen; he can 
; change and correct his work. In the 
” same manner he puts down color after 
rs color, and he can judge at each step the 
te effect on the whole, comparing original 
- and print through the silken screen. 
nal 
the 
wl All of this makes possible a degree of 
the freedom of design and control of unity 
ork of composition that is unobtainable in 
ind intaglio and lithography, and it is 
- therefore permissible to assert that silk 
screen is, for bibliophiles, that process 
of which is closer to the hand of the artist 
oc: than all other graphic arts and which 
ree offers to the artist the best means for ex- 
hy, pressing his emotions and thoughts. .. .” 
These opinions found their graphic 
rse expression in the silk screen books of Girard, 
on the first of which is devoted to the philoso- 
de- phy of one of the Seven Sages of Greece: 
the Heraclitus of Ephesus. 
0] 
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HERACLITUS 
OF EPHESUS 


South of Smyrna, in West Asiatic Tur- 
key, are the ruins of what once was the great 
and fabulously rich city of Ephesus. Ephe- 
sus would have been forgotten long ago had 
it not been for Heraclitus and the Epistles 
of St. Paul. But as long as Greek philosophy 
is studied, Ephesus cannot fall into ob- 
livion: Heraclitus of Ephesus was one of the 
greatest thinkers of all times. Hermann 
Diehls, the famous classical philologist and 
collector of the pre-Socratics, expresses only 
what many others have felt about Heracli- 
tus: “Nobody who hears his sentences for 
the first time can forget them for the rest of 
his life.” Heraclitus, the first to have made 
the nature of knowledge and of the human 
soul the object of rational inquiry, is truly 
of rare strength. The apodictic formulation 
of his thoughts, this complete absence of ifs, 
buts, and maybes, contributes greatly to his 
power. 

We are ignorant of the years of Hera- 
clitus’ birth and death, but it is assumed 
that he was at his peak at the 69th Olym- 
piad, 504-501 B.C. He was probably of royal 
lineage and resigned his kingship of Ephesus 
in favor of his brother who was superseded 


later by a democratic regime. Heraclitus 
hated Ephesian democracy thoroughly; so 
much so, that he quit the town when it came 
to power and took to the woods where he 
stayed until his death. The work of Hera- 
clitus has come down to us only through 
others, but we know that he wrote in the 
style of the Delphic oracle, because, as he 
says, “God neither reveals nor conceals, but 
only indicates truth.” The sentences of 
Heraclitus can, consequently, be interpreted 
in many ways. 

Heraclite d’Ephése was the first silk 
screen book Girard made, and it was a 
major undertaking in every respect. Girard 
did not like the only existing French trans- 
lation of Heraclitus. Jean Mariani, a Prince- 
ton physicist and student of Greek 
philosophy, equally as interested in Hera- 
clitus and in fine books as Girard, made a 
completely new French text. This text is 
rendered by Girard on 125 pages, 10 x 13 
inches, in many colors. The book was pro- 
duced in signatures of four pages, each form 
containing only two pages. Several hundred 
screens were used in this gigantic under- 
taking! —The mere physical effort—Girard 
did everything himself, including the print- 
ing—was considerable, not to speak of the 
moral stamina needed to see such a job 
through. 

Girard conceives of Heraclitus as a con- 
temporary. If it is true that philosophy per- 
tains to what is common to all human 
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beings, the wisdom of Heraclitus must be as 
valid now as it was then. The words of Hera- 
clitus show us, indeed, that mankind, as it is 
now, at the miserable end of the first half of 
this twentieth century, has not improved 
too much in the past two and a half thou- 
sand years! 

This book, as all others created by 
Girard, aims at the unity of word and image. 
Girard believes that type has no place in the 
kind of books that he creates. “Everything 
not made by the artist’s hand lacks life’ —he 
writes in the preface to his Heraclite— 
“that’s what made Ambroise Vollard say: 
‘The decadence of the book begins with Gut- 
enberg.’ ”’ Hence every sentence, every word, 
every letter of the 122 extant passages of 
Heraclitus are designed by Girard! 

Silk screen is primarily a color printing 
process; a process where color can be used in 
many different ways: flat and glossy, trans- 
parent and opaque; enamels of great 
strength and delicate pastels. Girard experi- 
ments with all these possibilities. Some of 
his pages are dominated by a single color 
and these look similar to wood cuts, only 
more intense and three dimensional. The 
soft tones of pastels fill other pages, but most 
remarkable of all—aesthetically as well as 
technically—are the pages where Girard has 
created oil paintings in print; paintings 
with all the qualities of originals: color, 
gloss and depth are fully retained in the 
print. Such results had never before been 
attained in printing! 

Reading Girard’s Heraclite is unlike 
reading any other book. As we turn the 
pages, we get deeper and deeper enthralled 
by the work. Our eyes are on a constant tour 
of discovery: they glide from letters and 
words to forms and colors and as we carve 
out the meaning of page after page, we ex- 
perience a deep emotion and are dominated 
by a rare feeling of concentrated attention. 
Thought and feeling have become one. 


Heraclite was completed at Princeton 
in 1949. A book of Poems by Paul Verlaine, 
printed in an edition of fifty copies, hors de 
commerce, was created by Girard at Nyack 
in 1950, and in 1951 he made his latest silk 
screen book, Charles Baudelaire: Mon coeur 
mis a nu. 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE: 
MON COEUR MIS A NU 


Nobody and particularly, no American, 
can hear the name of Charles Baudelaire 
without thinking of Edgar Allan Poe. Bau- 
delaire translated Poe’s prose into French 
and T. S. Elliot, for instance, considers the 
translations greater works of art than the 
originals. Poe became, first through Baude- 
laire’s translations and essays, later through 
Mallarmé, the most important American 
literary influence in France. Why Baude- 
laire was so unresistably attracted to the 
writings of Poe cannot be discussed here, 
but it is beyond doubt that Poe was the lit- 
erary idol of Charles Baudelaire. 

Mon coeur mis a nu 
was the last work that Baudelaire 
wanted to write; it would, “if ever 
published,” as he wrote to his 
mother, ‘“‘make Rousseau’s Confes- 
sions look pale.” Baudelaire found — 
his inspiration for this book ina x 
marginal note of Poe’s. This note 7 
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contains even the title: Mon coeur mis 
anu is the French translation of Poe's “sug: 


gested title: My heart laid bare.” Baudelaire 7 


wrote this book in the last years of his life 
while beset by sickness and debts but, most 
of all, while tortured by his own conscience. 


This text—today considered one of the most [ 
important works of Baudelaire—was chosen [ 


by Girard for reproduction and illustration. 
Girard’s edition of Mon coeur mis a nu 


consists of eighty pages, size 10 x 13, and is | 


again, like his Heraclite, printed in signa- 
tures of four pages, only two pages to the 
form. In this book Girard found his silk 


* screen bearings completely. In Heraclite, he 


was still experimenting in many directions, 
which gives the work its unique character; 
but in his Baudelaire, Girard is beyond try- 
ing: Now he has become the master of the 
medium. He uses color differently, more 
sparingly, but certainly not less effectually. 
In Heraclite, Girard, the painter, showed 
himself as a bookman; in Baudelaire, we 
see the draftsman and designer Girard. Text 
and illustrations are again welded into one. 
The combined effect of word and illustra- 
tion is captivating and proves that Girard 
has penetrated deeply into the spirit of the 
author. Here again we see what a great psy- 
chologist Girard is: in every drawing we 
recognize people we know and emotions we 
have felt; in short, we realize that our own 
small world is not any different from that 
of all others’ and that theirs is just like our 
own. 

Baudelaire wrote in his New Notes on 
Edgar Allan Poe: “Pure intellect aims at 
truth, taste reveals beauty and moral sense 
teaches us what is right.” That the painter, 
too, can combine these three stands affirmed 
in the work of André Girard. 
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Imagination by the Roll 


LOIS ann WILLIAM KAT ZEN BACH 


WALLPAPER has often been called “‘the art of imitation” and it is true that, 
from its very beginning, much of the skill and energy of the wallpaper industry 
has been devoted to imitating all kinds of other materials: tapestries, damasks, 
brocades, silks, stones, bricks, marbles, woods ad infinitum. 

Many extremely clever imitations have been produced and they will always 
fill an important place in decoration as “‘the tapestry of the economist.” 

However, wallpaper has also been enriched and brought into its own rightful 
place among the graphic arts by designers who have created patterns especially 
for it. 


William Morris, nearly a century ago, was perhaps one of the first to create 


ec 


designs especially for wallpaper. It was said of him that he “stained his wall- 
papers with poetry” and, with his designs, wallpaper ceased to be just a cheaper 
substitute for something else and took its place as a wall covering on its own 
merits. 

Morris wrote at some length on his ideas about wallpaper designing: 


“T think the real way to deal successfully with designing for paper- hangings is to 
accept their mechanical nature frankly, to avoid falling i into the trap of trying to make 
your paper look as if it were painted by hand. Here is the place, if anyw vhere, for 
dots and lines and hatchings; mechanical enrichment is of the first necessity in it. 
After that, you may be as intricate and claborate in your pattern as you please; nay, 
the more and the more mysteriously you interweave your sprays ‘ and stems the better 
for your purpose, as the whole thing has to be pasted ‘flat on a wall, and the cost of all 
this i intricacy will but come out of your own brain and hand. For the rest, the fact 
that in this art we are so little helped by beautiful and varying material 1 imposes on us 
the necessity for being specially thoughtful i in our designs; every one of them must 
have a distinct idea in it; some beautiful piece of nature must have pressed itself on 
our notice so forcibly that we are quite full of it, and can, by submitting ourselves to 
the rules of art, express our pleasure to others, and give them some of the keen delight 
that we ourselves have felt.” 


And again: 


“Everyone who has practised the designing of patterns knows the necessity for cover- 
ing the ground equably and richly. This is ‘really to a great extent the secret of obtain- 
ing the look of satisfyi ing mystery aforesaid (to fill the eve and satisfy the mind), and 
it is the very test of capacity ina ‘designer. Finally, no amount of delicacy is too great 
in drawing the curves of a pattern, no amount of care in getting the lines right from the 
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first can be thrown away, for beauty of detail cannot afterwards cure any shortcoming 
in this. . . . No pattern should be without some sort of meaning. True it is that that 
meaning may have come down to us traditionally, and not be our own invention, yet 
we must at heart understand it, or we can neither receive it nor hand it down to our 
descendants. It is no longer tradition if it is servilely copied without change, the token 
of life.”’ 

Owen Jones and other early Gothicists followed Morris. They continued 
to design wallpapers in accordance with the high standards he had established, 
but in spite of their example wallpaper design again fell into the doldrums in the 
first two decades of the zoth century. 

However, early in the 1920's a number of European artists began to apply 
their modern designs to wallpaper and their work is still an inspiration today. 
The roth century patterns were invariably very full and well-covered, but the 
new 2oth century designs were extremely simple and uncluttered. Further- 
more their clear fresh colors were particularly welcome after the muted and 
greyed tones of the earlier papers. 

The German and Austrian designers displayed remarkable ability in their 
clever use of geometric line, while the French wallpapers reflected the romantic 
freedom of the Impressionist school of painters. 

The artists of the Wiener Werkstatte produced in the 1920’s a very distin- 
guished group of wallpapers, many of which were designed by Dagobert 
Peche. Tommi Parzinger, who has since moved to the United States and is 
probably best known for his furniture designs, was then living in Germany. 
There he designed for Flomershein & Steinman of Cologne a collection of 
flower and foliage papers which were both charming and unique. 

Paul Poiret, who designed furniture and rugs as well as dresses, created a 
number of romantic wallpapers. His giant lilacs, his doves and roses and his 
exaggerated sea shells were the forerunners of the overscaled patterns that 
were so popular in the 4o’s. 

These European papers do not seem so very unusual today, but twenty-five 


years ago they were revolutionary. They soon found their way to America 
and provoked American artists to try their han icw wallpaper design. 
Now we find such editorial comments in the press as “Wallpaper comes of 


age”’ and “‘No wallflowers these.’’ Wallpaper has once again come into its own. 

We have a number of brilliant wallpaper designers in this country, and prob- 
ably the best creative work is being done here. It would be impossible to re- 
view the work of all these artists in this article. Karasz, Justema, Dorn, Martin 
and Reynolds, who are discussed individually here, have been selected because 
they approach the subject of designing wallpaper from different standpoints, 
from different premises and with definite convictions about it. 
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ILONKA KARASZ — enriches a surface 


llonka Karasz was born in Hungary and was trained there in the Royal 
Academy of Arts and Crafts. With her chemist husband, Willem Nyland, she 
spent several years in Java. Today she lives with her husband and two children 
on a hilltop near Brewster, New York, in an enchanting pink house which she 
designed herself. She has illustrated several books and has done innumerable 
covers for the New Yorker. 

The Tartar influence on Hungarian culture, as well as her stay in Java, may 
partially explain Miss Karasz’ great interest in Oriental thought and art which 
in turn has a considerable influence on her work. 

Karasz’ mind is constantly inquiring into the mechanics and laws which 
produce the forms in nature, and she has an awareness and sensitivity to nature 
and its relation to man which makes her subjects remembered. Her designs have 
been compared to Rousseau’s paintings. 

She feels strongly that design should be two-dimensional rather than three 
and that it must stay on the surface, neither creating depth nor coming forward 
in space. Design, she believes, should aim only to enrich a surface in simple or 
complicated rhythms. 

Good design in wallpaper should be quiet—it should not abruptly draw 
attention—it should help to fulfill, and not distract from, the function of a room. 
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Garden Baskets designed by Honka Karasz. Melons, squash, peppers, tomatoes, cucumbers, corn—all 
the garden fruits and vegetables arranged in baskets as if for a county fair—making a wallpaper which 
is a tapestry of form and color. Hand printed in multicolor on gunmetal and in multicolor on white. 





Waterfall designed by Ilonka Karasz, is an illustration of her belief that design should be two-dimen- 
sional, neither creating depth nor coming forward. This treatment of her subject endows this com- 
plicated design with a restful quality. 
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Mirage designed by William Justema exemplifies his belief that good wallpaper design should cover 
space simply and eloquently. This pattern has been reproduced as one of the Sculptured Wallcover- 
ings, which are three dimensional moulded plastics. 























JUSTEMA — covers space simply and eloquently 


Justema is a Californian of Holland-Dutch ancestry. He has been designing 


wallpaper since 1937, but this has not been his only interest and occupation. 
His book of poetry ‘Private Papers” was published in 1944 by Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. During the last war in 1944 and 1945, when he was in the Army, 
he taught camouflage with the Army Engineers in the American desert. 

Following his conversion to Catholicism in 1949, he spent six months in 
Guatemala seeking his ‘‘way of life’ with the Franciscan Fathers, for whom 
he has the greatest admiration. In 1950 he was accepted as a candidate for the 
novitiate at the Benedictine Abbey of Mt. Angel, Oregon. Last vear, with the 
Abbot’s permission, he spent several months travelling in Europe. He is now 
once again a postulant at Mr. Angel with the end in view of becoming an artist- 
monk. 

Justema believes that there are two ways to approach designing: either you 
begin with nature and abstract it, or you begin with the elements of abstraction 
and work back toward nature. He further believes that the whole vocabulary 
of design is the polka dot, which elongated, becomes line; line multiplied be- 
comes stripe, and intersecting becomes plaid. 

Justema writes: 

“When you need more than color, when you need pattern, then you use wallpaper. 
In a wallpaper design, the pattern must first cover space simply and eloquently, and 
then by color establish a mood with all the personal and poetic references that can 
be implied rather than stated.” 
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is from the Greek and means “belonging 


This interpretation of mosaic has been wrought 


n Justema. The word “mosaic” 


gant, or well wrought.” 
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JAMES REYNOLDS — makes a room memorable 


James Reynolds has lived most of his life in Ireland, Italy, Austria and, of 
later years, in Spain. In all of these countries he has absorbed the “bravura” 
style of wall decoration for which they are so renowned. 

His books “Andrea Palladio” and “Baroque Splendor’’ bespeak his know]l- 
edge of architecture and decoration. 

He has painted many murals and wall decorations, and often he has chosen a 
motif from one of these decorations as a subject for a wallpaper design. For 
example, the murals he painted for the Palladian Room at the Shoreham Hotel 
in Washington provided the idea for his Piedmont Valley wallpaper. 

Reynolds says that what he asks for in wall decoration is ‘freedom of line- 

a sense of subtle movement . . . a latent breeze . . . some quality that enhances 
a room but never dominates it.” 

Like his books and his murals, Reynolds’ wallpapers are in the grand manner. 
‘To his sweeping style of brush work he adds telling color so that his papers 
have a sense of drama which, as he says, ‘“‘can make a room memorable.” 











Piedmont Valley designed by James Reynolds, pictures the Virginia countryside, showing a typical 
Palladian house in the distance. It is reminiscent of Mr. Reynolds’ earlier book, Andrea Palladio, 
published in 1948. In this book he describes the work of the Italian architect who transplanted the 
dignity and classical elegance of Vitruvian temples to the private houses of noble Venetians. His 
stvle strongly influenced Inigo Jones and Thomas Jefferson. Piedmont Valley is available in the follow- 
ing colors: bottle green, chartreuse, white and rose on pale aquamarine; olive green, chartreuse, white 
and salmon pink on greenish white; and a monotone scheme of amble grisaille on warm grey. 





Baroque Scroll designed by James Reynolds, was inspired by and reflects the opulence and gra de 
the interiors of the Archbishop’s Palace at Wiirzburg. This Palace is described by Mr. Reyna 
his book Baroque Splendor, as the most magnificent example of the baroque-rococo style. Thist 
is made in four different colorings: white on white mica, gold on beige, self-toned crimson fla 

self-toned deep green flock. The crimson way has recently been hung in Sherry’s Lounge 

Metropolitan Opera House. 

















MARION V. DORN — mirrors the nostalgia 


Marion V. Dorn is a native of San Francisco. She went abroad at an early 
age and studied painting and design in the museums of Europe. She settled in 
London, and her designing studio, just off Bond Street, produced hand knitted 
rugs and both woven and printed fabrics. Among her many clients were the 
Savoy Hotel, the Orient Line and Cambridge University. 

She returned to America in 1940 and is now established here as a designer 
of fabrics, carpets and wallpaper. She is married to the well known illustrator 
E. McKnight Kauffer, and they live in New York on Central Park South. 

In all of her designs, Marion Dorn displays a unique talent for capturing 
essential qualities and presenting them straightforwardly in a_ beautifully 
balanced composition. She says that she finds her chief sources of inspiration 
in the early Greek, Peruvian and Mayan periods. 

For a recent collection of papers, she turned to the American tradition and, 
avoiding the familiar handicrafts like quilts and butter moulds, found inspiration 
in the “Age of Sail.” Two patterns from this collection are illustrated here. 

In her own words: 

‘Wallpaper mirrors the Nostalgia of the person choosing it. Its design vision stands 


between the observer ard the stark wall, thereby striking the mood of the room 
and revealing the temperament of the owner.” 





Jenny Lind designed by ion V. Dorn. A famous ship's figurehead against a background of ocean 
waves. This pattern recalls all the romance and adventure of those American sailing ships whose 
figureheaded prows cut the waves of the Atlantic, the Pacific and the Indian Oceans in search of whales 
or trading cargo. Hand printed in driftwood greys, white and shell pink on ashes of roses. 

Ocean Wave the background print of Jenny Lind, is a beautiful, romantic pattern by itself. It is an 
abstract interpretation of ocean waves which may be used alone or in combination with Jenny Lind. 
Hand printed in shell pink on ashes of roses. 
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The Whaler designed by Marion V. Dorn, A pattern of whaling boats and whales. It was in whalers 
such as these, built along the New England coast, that many a lucky captain made a small fortune on 
a three year voyage, returning to “swallow the anchor”’ (i.e., retire from the sea). Hand print in cream 
and pale slate blue on self-toned Flanders grey. 
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Pages designed by Zue Martin, shows flowers against a background of pages from an old book on 
Botany. “No attempt has been made to conventionalize or abstract the forms but there is no curb on 
inventiveness in the presentation.” 





























ZUE MARTIN — is concerned with spacial relationships 


Zue Martin was born on New York’s 57th Street and studied at Pratt 
Institute and the Art Students League. She has taken special courses under 
Brodovitch and Alvers. Miss Martin not only designs both fabrics and wall- 
papers, she also prints them at the screen printing shop she has with her husband, 
Frank Gunther. 

It could be said of Zue Martin’s flower designs that, like the 18th Century 
Dutch flower paintings, “they bear the three stigmata of decoration, invention 
and technical mastery.’ Their completeness, with nothing missing and nothing 
superfluous makes them a delight to the eye and decoration in the true sense 
of the word. The spacing and the selection of the material and the harmonies 
and contrasts are matters of invention. Technical mastery is evident in the 
beautiful draughtsmanship and in Miss Martin’s unique understanding of the 
problems and limitations of various printing methods so that her designs are 
painted in a manner which can be faithfully reproduced and consequently they 
do not have to be forced by other hands. 

Zue Martin says: 

“For me the charm of the familiar lies in the undistorted forms of leaf and flower. 
When designing a wallpaper, | am concerned with the spacial relationships of the 
motifs and the rhythms and textures suggested by them. The papers “Pages” and 


“Zinnia” are typical. No attempt has been made to conventionalize or abstract the 
forms, but there is no curb on inventiveness in the presentation.” 











Zinnia designed by Zue Martin who says: ‘“‘When designing a w allpaper I am concerned with special 
relationships of the motifs and the rhythms and textures suggested by them.” 
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to organize a club to produce books, in humble imitation of the bibliophiles, 
bibliogones and bibliopegs of the greater cities of the world. 

The idea was communicated to a few kindred spirits, and the club was 
organized and named for Cadmus, the father of letters. Its membership was 
limited to twelve, one for each sign of the zodiac, or for the twelve apostles, 
or perhaps in imitation of the Duodecimos. Its purpose was to publish books of 
local origin that would not otherwise get into print. 

The original twelve were: John Pearsons Cushing, professor of economics; 
John Huston Finley, president of the college; Ben Bowles Hampton, managing 
editor of the Evening Mail; George Appleton Lawrence, lawyer and only real 
book collector; Philip Sidney Post, jr., lawyer; Lee Saunders Pratt, professor 
of Latin; William Edward Simonds, professor of English; Francis Hinckley 
Sisson, city editor of the Mail; Arthur William Dunn, sociologist; John 
Clarence Lee, and Philip Greene Wright, professors at Lombard (a college 
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since incorporated with Knox); and the writer of this memorandum. Richard 
Watson Gilder and George W. Cable were made honorary members for no 
particular reason except to add the luster of their names, and Samuel S. Mc- 
Clure, inventor of the literary syndicate, and Edgar A. Bancroft, later ambas- 
sador to Japan, because they belonged to the town. 

Meetings were held at the homes of the members and papers read, which 
lost nothing in enthusiasm that few of the members had ever seen an incunabu- 
lum or a rare first edition. The city then had a population of about 18,000, but 
its bookstore was said by traveling salesmen to be the best between Chicago 
and Denver. Stromberg & Tenney’s became the downtown gathering place 
of the sons of Cadmus. Space was fenced off and known as the Cadmus Corner. 
The lines at the beginning of this piece, lettered and illustrated by their author, 
were framed and hung on the wall. There among new books and magazines 
not often found in prairie bookstores, the members browsed. There was dis- 
played the first number of the Chap-Book, that precious magazinelet put out 
by Herbert S. Stone and Ingalls Kimball, antedating Gelett Burgess’s Lark, 
Elbert Hubbard’s Philistine, and a flood of similar publications. 

In his “Sharps and Flats” column in the Chicago Record, Eugene Field was 
chronicling the transactions of his fictitious Saints and Sinners Corner, the 
members being book fanciers who frequented the corner of McClurg’s book- 
store where the rare books were kept; such bibliophiles as Ben T. Cable, George 
A. Armour, Frank Gunsaulus, Francis Wilson, William F. Poole, and others; 
many of them ministers; hence the name. Eugene Field’s audience included 
Galesburg, where the Chicago Record was delivered each morning at seven 
o'clock. Field himself had once been a student at its college; the Cadmus Club 
unconsciously took shape and form from the shadowy image of the Saints and 
Sinners. 

John Finley took to the Cadmus Club with such enthusiasm that it became a 
sort of hobby. He created its visible and tangible form, designing with more in- 
genuity than draughtsmanship its symbol, a serpent climbing the tree of knowl- 
edge, offering a book as the supreme temptation of mankind. He elaborated 
this idea into a bookplate whereon appeared the original serpent-twined tree, 
standing in front of the Cadmus bookshop, with the list of founder members 
lettered in the design. 

Our first book was to have been the address delivered by Bancroft at the 
dedication of the Soldiers’ Memorial Hall, but before that could be put to press, 
Bancroft surprised his fellow members by getting married. In lieu of presenting 
the bride with a copy of her husband’s address, the club collaborated on a work 
that is unique, a “handsel”’ it was called; that is, an earnest of the book to come 
later. It was a symposium of epithalamia, title page in red and black, the first 
design of the Cadmus bookplate, the signatures of the members, a dedication, 
and bridal songs from several languages. 

The contents were an original English Bridal song, The Dawn, by John Fin- 
ley, a Greek Song from Aristophanes Birds translated and done into English 
verse by Philip Greene Wright, a Latin Bridal song from Catullus, translated 
and done into English verse by Lee Pratt, a German epithalamium from the 
famous Hermann und Dorothea, original and translation; a French Bridal song 
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from Victor Hugo, original and translation, and a selection from Spenser’s 
Epithalamium; 1896. 36 pages, 8vo. One copy. 

The next publication was An Analysis of the Social Structure of a Western 
Town, by Arthur W. Dunn. Dunn was a native of Galesburg, descended from 
pioneer founders; his “Western Town” was Galesburg. It had been printed in 
The Charities Review of which Finley was editor; he had left the New York 
Charities Aid to accept the presidency of Knox. This little work, octavo, 53 
pages, also served as a wedding gift. One copy, dedicated and illuminated by 
Finley, was given to Mrs. Dunn on her marriage. 

Then came the Bancroft item, The Moral Sentiment of the People, the Index and 
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SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL HALL 
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Foundation of National Greatness, An Address by Edgar A. Bancroft on the Oc- 
casion of the Dedication of the Soldiers’ Memorial Hall of Knox County, IIl. 
Published by The Cadmus Club of Galesburgh, Illinois, U.S. A., mpcccxcv1. 
26 p. Square 16mo. 25 copies numbered and signed by the author, bound in 
cloth; 50 copies unnumbered, bound in boards; 125 copies unnumbered, bound 
in paper. 

Bat the real ambition of the Club was a publication of its own, something to 
express itself, and that took the form of an “Almanack,”’ intended to be issued 
annually, but only one number was produced. Cadmus, his Almanack was a 
small square sixteenmo of 28 pages with self cover, 365 copies numbered and 
signed by the secretary, printed in red and black on tan paper, and that, like 
all the Cadmus books, was much too heavy for so small a format. The title 
page read: “Cadmus, his Almanack, done entirely by The Cadmus Club of 
Galesburgh (official spelling in 1897), Illinois, for the promotion of the reading 
of good books.” In spirit it was somewhere between a college annual and The 
Old Farmers’ Almanac. \t applied to books the technique expended on agri- 
culture in the standard almanacs, and indeed its headpieces for the month and 
the dragon on the front cover were borrowed from Mr. Hostetter’s famous 
work, so familiar to prairie farmers in the 1890s. In the front was a diagram, 
parodying the astrological human chart that every proper almanac displayed, 
a bookman with a long gray beard in the center of the zodiacal circle, each of 
the signs pointed up by a punning allusion to some current best seller, as The 
Heavenly Twins for Gemini; John Bull and his Island for Taurus. Nearly all 
the members of the Club had a hand in its contents, contributing prose, verse, 
drawings, “Astrometerological” prognostications, brief book reviews, a 
sentence each, and topical allusions, but the master hand was Finley’s. 

It had been the intention to make the Almanack an annual publication, but 
before the time for the next issue the Club began to disintegrate. Half the 
original membership left for new fields of endeavor, and while their places 
were filled with new members, the divine fire burned low. John Finley, also 
soon to leave Galesburg, busied himself with a little book of his own, a per- 
sonal item for his first born child, a daughter. Ellen; her Book, physically better 
looking than any of the Cadmus books, contains some of his best poems—they 
had been published first in various magazines—and better examples of his 
lettering and decoration than the Almanack afforded. Some of the verses were 
to or about Ellen’s little playmates in “our street,” with photographs. And the 
printing was done, according to the title page, by the Cadmus Press. 

When John Finley left Knox College to assume the chair of politics at 
Princeton University he took with him the spirit of Cadmus, and bestowed 
its name on the press or presses that produced for him some privately printed 
little volumes. The first of these was: 


“An Address by the President of the United States, William McKinley, October 
7, 1899, on the occasion of the Forty-first Anniversary of the Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate at Galesburgh, Illinois. Printed at The Cadmus Press, New York, 1899.” 


Three copies on vellum for President McKinley, Mrs. McKinley and for the Knox 
College Library. 
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CADMUS, HIS ALMANACK. Vil 


THE SIGNS OF a ZODIACK.* 
A Rl EST ) / ap 








*Note: Cadmus and his Sons hereby €3 express their indebtedness to Mr. Hostet- 
ter for the loan of his calendar heads, his dragon and his zodiacal signs. 


Two others were done the following year: 


“Books, Literature and the People. A Discourse Made before the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters at the First Meeting in New York January the Thirtieth 
MDCCCC by Henry VanDyke of Princeton University. Printed at the Cadmus 
Press, New York, 1900.” 


“The Temptation of Friar Gonsol by Eugene Field.’’ Cadmus Club symbol. Serpent 
with human (bookseller’s) face, twined around a tree, offering a book. Printed at 
the Cadmus Press, New York, 1900. Inscribed to the memory of the “Saints and 
Sinners” whose Earthly Tabernacle has been destroyed. 
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This is probably the last appearance of The Cadmus imprint on any book. 
Each volume had on its title page the Cadmus Club mark, the serpent, tree and 
book, not the crude drawing of the earlier club books, but a more practiced 
drawing, which may have been Finley’s but probably was not. Friar Gonsol 
was Frank Gunsaulus, and the story carried to the utmost point the idea 
behind The Cadmus Club symbol, that books were the supreme temptation of 
men. These books turning up in old book shops have puzzled many who have 
tried to locate and identify The Cadmus Press, which of course had no existence 
except in the mind of John Finley. 

The last book published by The Cadmus Club was a small brochure, square 
twelvemo, 46 pages, in wrappers, entitled Abraham Lincoln by Hon. Newton 
Bateman. Dr. Bateman was the venerable president of the college until succeeded 
by Finley. He knew Lincoln well, occupied an office opening into Lincoln’s at 
the State House in Springfield for the momentous eight months of Lincoln’s 
campaign for the presidency, and spoke with him daily. The address was one 
he delivered many times. ‘The Cadmus symbol is printed in red on the cover, 
but not on the title; the date is 1909. 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING : NUMBERS 27 AND 28 


Virgin Seated in a Courtyard 
by Martin Schongauer 


Virgin Seated by a Wall 
by Albrecht Durer 


IN the hierarchy of the great graphic documents of the world two works, by 
the two supreme burinists, are so closely associated in concept and locale, yet 
so characteristically different in expression, as to render it almost impossible 
for any lover of prints to think of one without considering the other. 

To study and compare Martin Schongauer’s ‘“‘Virgin Seated in a Courtyard” 
and Albrecht Diirer’s “‘Virgin Seated by a Wall” is to know these greatest of 
all line-engravers in the full realization of their spiritual and technical powers. 
To attempt to compare their greatness, per se, is idle; suffice it that each reached 
the loftiest peaks of accomplishment ever attained in this field of graphic ex- 
pression. Io contrast the two works as transcendent examples of printmaking 
that most clearly mirror the nature of each man and his qualities as an artist is, 
on the other hand, a fascinating and revealing study. 

Both Schongauer and Diirer were, temperamentally, the perfect engravers 
in that the basic stability of their natures and the self-discipline that governed 
their mental processes preserved, throughout their whole work, an equable 
balance between the strictly intellectual and the purely emotional in it. En- 
dowed with richness of imagination, great power to feel deeply, extreme 
sensitivity, and a profound sympathy with life in all its aspects and manifesta- 
tions, from the humblest to the noblest, each had early equipped himself with a 
technical command which, ripening and developing through years of experience 
under the pressure of spiritual stimulus, culminated in a mastery so complete as 
to free its possessor from all limitations in this field and enable him to translate 
any conception he might have into the graphic language of his medium with 
entire fluency and conviction. 

Turning from generalization to the individual and wholly personal attributes 
of the authors of these two works, both were, by era, nationality, spirit, and 
training, products of the Gothic, and though neither ever freed himself wholly 
from its tradition, each strove throughout his life to realize a more perfect and 
universal ideal of beauty. Schongauer, earlier of the two, probably learned his 
engraving from the Master E.S., between whom and Diirer he constituted the 
link, and was the first of the great German engravers whose approach was 
more nearly that of the painter than the goldsmith. Diirer, son of a goldsmith 
from whom he received his earliest training, served his real apprenticeship 
under the painter Wolgemuth, but it was in Schongauer he found his model as 
an engraver, and it is even possible that he met the master before the latter’s 
death, which occurred at about the time Diirer was starting his own great 
oeuvre upon the copper. 
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VIRGIN SEATED IN A COURTYARD 
sy MARTIN SCHONGAUER, or Coimar, (bef. 1440-1491) 























VIRGIN SEATED BY A WALL 
sy ALBRECHT DURER, or NuremserG (1471-1528) 























In its beginnings the work of each displays the characteristic features of its 
Gothic origin in its affinity with the grotesque, its lack of modelling, its at- 
tenuated figures and angularity of drapery, and a tendency to general hardness 
in the drawing. Emancipation from these limitations came for each with deep- 
ening spiritual sensitivity and broadening expressive powers, but manifested in 
differing ways. Each retained throughout his genius for composition, but Schon- 
gauer, in his striving for an absolute and universal beauty concept, worked 
always towards elimination of every element subordinate to the central theme 
upon which he focussed his entire effort. Note the blank wall behind the seated 
Virgin in the engraving we are considering, the leafless tree devoid of any 
shading except the reinforcement of the line on the shadow side of the trunk, 
the absence of all the plant, flower, and grass forms, so dear to the hearts of the 
early German engravers, the simplification of the drapery, the modification of 
exaggerated fingers and knuckles, and the general softening and rounding of the 
body forms. I do not think one single, smallest line could be omitted from this 
wonderful print, nor need one single one be added to enhance its meaning. 
Everything has been distilled out of the work that does not contribute to com- 
plete spiritual expression in the fewest, simplest terms of greatest beauty. Yet 
Schongauer’s Mary and her Child are no mere abstract idealization, but warm, 
human, and ineffably tender. Never, in the fullness of his years and greatest 
power did this artist lose a quality of almost childlike innocence combined with 
a mature humility that kept him close to the innermost spirit of his subject, 
whether divine or earthly. And as this work is pervaded by a peace born of 
these elements, so the drawing and cutting are alike so gentle and yet learned 
that the hard copper seems to have given back without resistance the beauty 
the artist poured into it. 

Now look at Diirer’s interpretation of the same thought. His subject is 
equally human, equally imbued with that profound sense of spiritual insight 
that is a common attribute of the greatest masters, and his technical control 
has never been surpassed, perhaps never equalled, in the whole history of the 
medium. Yet in contrast to the almost fantasy of Schongauer’s work, that of 
Diirer is grave, even stern, and as full and explicit in statement as the other’s is 
rigidly economical. The wonder is that such a wealth of beautiful detail could 
be packed into such a small compass without losing the integrity of the organic 
line, violating the singular perfection of tonality of the whole, or detracting one 
whit from its center of interest—the noble pyramid formed by the seated 
figure of the Virgin with her Child clasped in her arms. Imaginatively powerful, 
intensely serious, monumental in conception yet wholly human in feeling, the 
purity of spirit of this work is unadulterated by any of the philosophical and 
metaphysical elements that are part of so much of Diirer’s work. Equally 
perfect is it technically, all its complex details composed into one simple, 
unified whole, a surpassing example of the power of line, in the hands of a 
master, to interpret form, tone, color, texture, material, and emotion. 

No words at my command can express the qualities of these two prints, two 
of the greatest ever produced in the whole long history of graphic art. They 
speak for themselves and you can only know the full significance of what they 
say if you study them long, earnestly, and very humbly. J.T.A. 
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BY M. J. GLADSTONE 


ACCORDING to one story which used to 
be told repeatedly, it was the habit of 
H. L. Mencken to dine at the Southern 
Hotel during his heyday, although an ever- 
increasing flock of Baltimore sightseers fol- 
lowed him there. Undaunted by the hordes 
who stared as he entered the dining room, 
Mencken customarily acknowledged their 
presence by booming out the words ‘“‘Hello 
all you boobies!’’ just before he was seated. 
The Mencken story may very well be 
apocryphal, but it is certain that within 
the same period Texas Guinan greeted her 
customers with the shout of “Hello, 
sucker!’’—and that the salutation had the 
effect of adding continuously to the 
clientele. Nor is this peculiar method of 
come-on, amounting to effrontery, dead. 
At Christmastime of last year, the “‘great 
American sucker market,’’ having aged and 
(presumably) grown, was introduced be- 
latedly to the graphic arts. A cursory exam- 
ination of the many library-table-type 
volumes which came to this desk led to the 
conclusion that the last Degas dancing 
girl had already been faithfully reproduced 
(by offset, collotype, gravure, and halftone 
—in black-and-white, red-and-white, orig- 
inal color, and, at least in one case, in new 
and different colors suggested by an over- 
zealous theorist). The art publishers, it 


seemed, had come to a new point of choice 
—they might expend their efforts on the 
faithful reproduction of questionable Degas 
dancing girls (duly authenticated by an 
“authority” in time for publication); or, 


they might bequeath Degas to what were 
once innocently called the remainder houses 
and invade a new field. It is difficult to 
see why the graphic arts was chosen for 
martyrdom, although it appears to have 
called for less text than would be necessary 
to support a series of tenuous authentica- 
tions. 
a 


IN light of all that Yuletide falderal, it is 
especially pleasant to report that the books 
more currently sent on for our considera- 
tion, although still plentiful, are remark- 
able mainly for their dignity. 

To begin with, Sean Jennett’s The Mak- 
ing of Books, which was published earlier 
by Faber & Faber, has now been brought 
out here by Pantheon. Mr. Jennett’s work 
is Overpowering in the same sense as was 
McMurtrie’s The Book—although it is a 
considerably easier and pleasanter book to 
read—for the subject is a difficult one to 
pin down in fewer than 500 pages. But the 
author, a poet with a lifelong interest in 
book production, handles his material 
effortlessly. His carefully worked organi- 
zation does not intrude on the main flow, 
and his facts seem to stand in logical order 
and paint a complete picture—so that it is 
likely that ‘‘the ordinary man”’ (for whom 
The Making of Books was intended) will 
find the volume both enjoyable and in- 
structive. 

Those who are not ordinary will probably 
find omissions or areas of insufficient clar- 
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ity, but, on the whole, these will be special- 
ists’ quirks. The reader will undoubtedly 
come away, for example, with a clearer 
picture of Linotype than of Monotype, and 
with no picture at all of either Intertype or 
Ludlow; he will not come away with any 
great knowledge of end papers, and with 
none but a fractional acquaintance with 
modern type faces—although a chapter has 
been devoted to each of these subjects. In 
short, The Making of Books cannot, in any 
but the most elementary sense, serve as a 
reference volume. The lay reader will come 
away with the fullest and roundest and 
certainly the best-written coverage of 
“Printing and Binding’’ and ‘‘The Design 
of Books” (these being the two main 
groupings of the material) which has yet 
been made available to him. For Mr. 
Jennett’s work is proof that intelligence 
and consideration, knowledge and writing 
ability can safely by-pass the wasteful 
popularization which is so often with us. 


THE MAKING OF BOOKS. By Sean Jennett. 
Pantheon Books Inc., New York, 1951. 5%4 x 834 
inches, 474 pp. 199 ill. $7.50 





ANTHEON is to be just as highly 
commended for another vol- 
ume recently brought out here 
—this one called The Illustration of Books, 
and written by David Bland. It is, indeed, 
a rare experience these days to handle so 
handsome and compact and informative 
a book which affords the privilege of owner- 
ship at less than three dollars. 

Mr. Bland approaches his material first 
historically and then technically. In the 
short space of seventy-four pages, he man- 
ages to romp through book illustration from 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead to the Insel 
Blumenbuch—and the result is not the hop, 
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skip, and jump affair one might reasonably | 


expect. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries suffer somewhat by comparison 
with the nineteenth and twentieth, but this 
is understandable when one considers how 
little has been written until now in the field, 
(Mr. Bland might well have included Philip 
Hofer’s recently published book on Baroque 
illustration in his bibliography.) Taken as 
a whole, this initial flight into the history 
of book illustration is highly satisfactory— 
tying neatly together most of the loose data 
which are ordinarily found in the standard 
histories of printmaking, and adding to 
them observations on book work that have 
not hitherto been made. 

Mr. Bland also includes a brief descrip. 
tion of the processes of book illustration and 
discusses principles of their application. 
THE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS. By David 


Bland. Pantheon Books Inc., New York, 1952. 
514 x 814 inches, 160 pp. 46 ill. $2.75 


% 


rINUE with 
‘ing published here, Pellegrini 


Sritish 


have sent on to us two volumes 
Biggs—one An Approach to 

Type, and the other on Illustration and 
Reproduction. Mr. Biggs is a teacher—he 
has taught at the London School of Print- 
ing and the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts—and both his books have the air 
of a textbook in everything but appearance. 
This is especially the case with An Ap- 
proach to Type, which, although claimed by 
Messrs. P. & C. to be a concise and work- 
able introduction to the art of typography 
for the student, art director, artist, and all 
concerned with the graphic arts, left me 


t 
with the distinct impression that it was | 


aimed at the late teen-age novice. 
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For this last type of reader, however, 
Mr. Biggs has provided a model introduc- 
tion—in large type, handsome format, and 
as few words as possible. He defines the 
word “‘type,’’ explains the point system, 
discusses type sizes, differentiates between 
readability and legibility, classifies type 
faces, skims over the kinds of type produc- 
tion, and adds some words about printers’ 
rules, fleurons, and paper. 

So much for technical matters. There is 
also a remarkably concise historical section, 
and, finally, a relatively large body of 
“practical”? considerations (practical, that 
is, for the student)—a method of study, a 
bibliography, a short list of good periodicals 
in the field, some type specimen sheets 
(these are unusually complete and hand- 
somely set out), and a good glossary. 

Introductory texts now being published 
in America tend, for the most part, to be 
rather different from Mr. Biggs’ work. The 
latter is as straightforward as an early 
nineteenth century geography—a ‘‘no beat- 

ibout the bush; here is the material, 
ister it!”’ approach, which is very refresh- 
ing to see. 





LLUSTRATION & Reproduction 
is a far more adult affair, although organ- 
ized with the same practical thoroughness. 
Here, however, the material itself is as 
thoroughgoing as the outline, and the 
chapter headings in themselves give very 
little idea of the wealth and diversity of 
verbal and pictorial illustration. 

Mr. Biggs incorporates into the volume 
practical instructions for autographic and 
photographic techniques used in relief, 


intaglio, and planographic printing. These 
are accompanied by plentiful and excellent 
diagrams and a generous showing of re- 
sults on several types of paper. He appends 
artists’ views on illustration, but, of these, 
I liked best the words of Mr. Edward 
Bawden, who writes: ‘“ . . . I paused to 
reflect, and on reflection decided that I 
had nothing worth while to offer, nothing 
at least, that could be put in writing. Pen 
and ink drawing is, as you know, a tricky 
business, and success comes—if at all— 
simply by persistence, by trial and error, 
by taking pains. I cannot believe that the 
pens used, or paper and ink make any 
great difference.”” I wish that Mr. Biggs 
had reflected, too, and, having reflected, 
had omitted the rest of his artists’ views, 
but these few pages I can certainly forgive 
him. 

Illustration and Reproduction may seem 
an expensive book until one ex 
contents—from then on it is ; 
duction masterpiece. It can erved- 
ly recommended as the | 
practical book to appear i 
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T is becoming apparent 
that one of the newer pitfalls of publishing 
is to be found in what might be called the 
area of group looking—Three Designers 
Read a Book or The Librarian Examines 
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Format being names likely to be met with 
in the category. Trademark Design, which 
involves seven designers, is the most recent 
entry into the field. Beautifully designed, 
handsomely produced, it offers its readers 
a good short study of forerunners of the 
modern trademark by Bernard Rudofsky; 
a brief and sensible classification of trade- 
mark types by Herbert Bayer; and an 
interesting display of the use of the trade- 
mark on various products and packages, 
as well as in advertising, architecture, and 
book publishing, by Egbert Jacobson. 

While none of these sections is exhaus- 
tive, each of them is simple and satisfac- 
tory. Together, they should constitute a 
solid backbone against which more theo- 
retical appendages might be seen; and with 
some added words on the nature of the 
modern trademark they would have served 
the purpose very well. 

Further contributions pose interesting 
questions but fail to answer them very 
well. Mr. Lustig deals nominally with 
“Formal Values in Trademark Design’’— 
a rich subject since content has undoubt- 
edly given way to form in more recent 
trademarks—but he is content to note the 
growing importance of form and to provide 
some not altogether suitable illustrations 
from his own work. Mr. Rand, the logical 
candidate for discussing ‘“The Trademark 
as an Illustrative Device,” also gives ex- 
amples of his own design (what better 
could be found?); but, while these illus- 
trations conjure up a new world for the 
use of the trademark, the redundant text 
does not. 

In fact, all the subjects earmarked for 
discussion are stimulating ones, and they 
speak well for the editor’s basic idea. 
Unfortunately, the articles fall short of 
dealing with them. Their first common 
fault is common to group looking—the 
contributors are not writers. That they 
are not theorists may be more peculiar to 
this specific volume. Finally, it would 
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seem that since they are all busy men, 
the time given to grappling with special 
aspects of trademark design was some- 
what limited. 





LL this calls to 
mind that PRINT has not reviewed Ernst 
Lehner’s volume of Symbols, Signs & 
Signets brought out at least two summers 
ago by The World Publishing Company, 
and apparently still available at $8.50. 
Another of Mr. Lehner’s books, this on 
Alphabets & Ornaments, is before me now. 
Both volumes are masterpieces of practic- 
ally textless collection, and both are 
nothing short of treasuries of illustration. 
The initial letters used throughout this 
column are borrowed from the more recent 


of the two. 
* * x 


TO return to group looking of a sort, Paul 
Bennett has prepared (and The World 
Publishing Company has elegantly em- 
bodied) a collection of papers dealing with 
typophilic matters, published under the 
title of Books and Printing. Mr. Bennett 
is, of course, a well known figure in the 
world of printing, but until now his merits 
as an editor have not come to light. He 
has brought together from many different 
sources essays which PRINT’s readers will 
(in many cases) remember—and he has 
made of them an index to the typophilic 
opinion and controversy of our day. 

Some of these papers are better than 
others. I have never been able to see the 
logic in T. M. Cleland’s ‘‘Harsh Words,” 
for instance, and Beatrice Warde’s analogy 
in ‘‘Printing Should be Invisible” strikes 
me as pointless and flowery and silly. But 
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I remember them both, and, finding them 
in Books and Printing, recognize them as 
important not only for what they said but 
even for how they said it. 

In short, Mr. Bennett has also produced 
a type of group looking volume, but he has 
had the sense to take advantage of after- 
the-fact selection. Here are forty author- 
ities who thought about their subjects 
privately and published them separately. 
When, finally, they are grouped together, 
there is dignity and sense in what they 
have to say. 

I should make mention of the fact that 
Books and Printing is set in twenty differ- 
ent type all of them beautifully 
suited to the subject matter they reveal— 
and that, through careful arrangement, 
they blend as harmoniously as the myriad 
types of tobacco in a Chesterfield cigarette. 


faces 


ALPHABETS & ORNAMENTS. By Ernst 
Lehner. The World Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, 1952. 9 x 12 inches, 256 pp. $10.00. 


SEVEN DESIGNERS LOOK AT TRADEMARK 
DESIGN. Edited by Egbert Jacobson, with contri- 
butions by Will Burtin, Herbert Bayer, H. Creston 
Doner, Alvin Lustig, Paul Rand, and Bernard 
Rudofsky. Paul Theobald, Chicago, 1952. 81% x 
1114 inches, 172 pp. profusely illustrated in line 
and halftone. $8.75. 


BOOKS AND PRINTING. A treasury for biblio- 
philes. Edited by Paul A. Bennett, with contribu- 
tions by Otto F. Ege, Lancelot Hogben, Ruth S. 
Graniss, Edwin Eliott Willoughby, A. F. Johnson, 
Lawrence C. Wroth, Ronald B. McKerrow, Edward 
Rowe Mores, James Watson, Evelyn Harter, Anne 
Lyon Haight, Beatrice Warde, Porter Garnett, 
W. A. Dwiggins, Desmond Flower, Bruce Rogers, 
Carl Purington Rollins, Joseph Blumenthal, P. J. 
Conkwright, Arthur W. Rushmore, Milton Glick, 
Morris Colman, Peter Beilenson, Ernst Reichl, 
Robert Josephy, Will Ransom, Alfred W. Pollard, 
Sir Francis Meynell, Christopher Sandford, Edwin 
Grabhorn, Holbrook Jackson, Stanley Morison, Eric 
Gill, Frederick W. Goudy, Theodore Low De Vinne, 
Paul A. Bennett, Daniel Berkeley Updike, T. M. 
Cleland, Oscar Ogg, Aldous Huxley, Merle Armi- 
tage, John T. Winterich, Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
and James Shand. The World Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, 1951. 614 x 9% inches, 417 pp., 
including showings of the 20 type faces used for 
the text. $7.50. 


Initials and endpiece have been reproduced from the book Alphabets & Ornaments. 
B & R on page 41—Ornamented Alphabet, ENGLAND, 1490. 
P on page 42—Ribbon Alphabet by Ludovico Vicentino, VENICE, 1533. 
T on page 42—Human Alphabet by Jo. Theodor and Jo. Israel De Bry, FRANKFORT O.M., 1596. 
I on page 43 (first column)—Ornamented alphabet, ITALY 16TH CENTURY. 





I on page 43 (second column) 


Calligraphic alphabet by Mdnoel Andrade de Figueiredo, LISBON, 1722. 


A on page 44—Ornamented alphabet, AUSTRIA 18TH CENTURY. 





Endpiece by Johann Ernst Adelbulner, NUREMBERG, 1730. 
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JOHANNES TROYER was born in 1902 in the much 
disputed section of the South Tyrol which was then 
part of Austria, but became part of Italy after World 
War I. He studied in Austria and in Germany, then 
lived for many years in Vienna and Innsbruck, as 
illustrator and calligrapher for German, Swiss and 
American publishers. His posters, many of them for 
the Tyrol, won him numerous awards in both na- 
tional and international competitions and spread 
his fame far beyond the borders of his native Austria. 
From 1939 to 1949 he lived in Switzerland and in 
Liechtenstein, for which tiny principality he de- 


signed many postage stamps. 


In 1949, Mr. Troyer came to America. He now lives 


in New Rochelle, New York, working for book pub- 


lishers and other businesses. Besides these regular 
activities, much of his time is devoted to the creation 
of new designs for type faces and typographic orna- 
ments, including the ones shown here. These were 
cut recently by the American Type Founders Com- 
pany. 




















The Koreans Were Ahead of Gutenberg 


A quotation from a writer in Korea towards the end of the fifteenth 
century sounds a bit like a publisher’s dream in the twentieth: 

“Fortunately through the inventive wisdom of the sages of our dynasty, who 

have discovered the art of casting type to print books, all classics, histories, 

books of philosophy and literary collections are in every home.”* 

The Koreans had borrowed the idea of block printing from the 
Chinese, with whom they were closely associated. Whole pages of 
books were printed from wooden blocks as carly as the ninth century. 
By the eleventh, movable type of clay was used in both countries. This 
type was glued to a flat surface, inked, and the paper pressed upon it 
by hand. The clay did not prove durable, and other materials—wood, 
iron, tin, lead and copper were tried. 

To the Koreans goes the credit for the first experiments in metal 
movable type, as well as in type casting. No one metal proved satis- 
factory, therefore alloys were evolved. These varied widely, no doubt, 
but one analysis of early Korean type metal shows small amounts of 
iron, lead and zinc, with larger proportions of copper and tin, as well as 
a trace of manganese. 

It was in the year 1403, nearly 50 years before Gutenberg, that the 
King of Korea ordained that a type foundry should be set up in order to 
cast type for the printing of all books then existing. The work was 
carried out very promptly, financed by the King himself. The models 
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for type faces were taken from books in his own library. The story of 
the project is told in a book printed from this very type six years later. 

The type was rectangular in shape, usually with a groove on the under 
side. The pieces when set were still fastened with an adhesive, such as 
resin and wax, into a tray, usually of iron, and the surface smoothed 
with a wooden block. There was, of course, no printing press. The 
workman sat cross-legged before his tray, inked the plate with a brush, 
and pressed the sheet of paper over the type. A good man could pull 
1500 impressions a day. 

While Gutenberg was pulling his first proofs, the educated Korean 
was already familiar with a selection of works printed from movable, 
foundry-cast type. 

Samples of early Korean type may be seen at the Museum of Natural 
History, New York, or at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. The 
specimens shown here and proofs from them are reproduced by courtesy 
of the American Museum of Natural History. 


*From “The Invention of Printing in China” by Thomas Francis Carter as translated from the 
original Korean volume. 
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NEW ENGLAND STREAM Thomas Nason, whose “New England Stream’’ is reproduced here, has a delicacy 


of touch that makes his work outstanding among contemporary wood engravin. i 
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Call on 
World-famous designers 


for your lettering! 


Racy, brush-stroke letter 
from the hand of a famous lettering artist® 


can smarten your display, save time, money. 


Cut by Typefoundry Amsterdam, 
you know it is artistically right, 


as well as superbly cast for day-in, day-out use. 


It’s easy to give your jobs 
the added lift of top-nok h lettering, 


and, at the same time, 
buy the speed, economy and long life ‘ 


ol foundry type when you specily: 


Typefoundry Amsterdam Types 


Stocked and distributed by 
American Type Founders 


Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


*Studio was designed for Typetoundry Amsterdam 


by A. Overbeek, internationally known designer. 
Studio is available 8 pt. to 72 pt. 

Write for specimen sheets 

This ad set in Studio and Egmont Medium 


Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equipment Inc., 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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A fine variety of 


HAND 


The 


MOULD Ne MACHINE 


MADE 


TEXT and COVER 
PAPERS 


constantly carried in stock by 
THE STEVENS-NELSON 
PAPER CORPORATION 


109 East 31st Street, New York 














Letterpress 
O rel 


PRINTING 


Che lane Bess 


305 ST. PAUL STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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ILLUSTRATION 
PRINTING 
as a highly developed 
Craft 


FULL-TONE 
COLLOTYPE 


FULL-TONE 


= 


THE MERIDEN GRAVURE 
COMPANY 


Meriden . Connecticut 





papers 
for fine 
printing 


_ CURTIS RAG 





CU RTIS ANTIQUE 





STONERIDGE 


COLOPHON 
CURTIS PAPER COMPANY » NEWARK, DELAWARE 
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Unusual and 


Staple Papers 





WA 


WHITEHEAD 
& ALLIGER 


COMPANY, 











IN C. 


11 Thomas Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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SEQUOIA PRESS: 
Designing, Typesetting & 
Quality Printing. Write to 
the printing office at 326 

West Kalamazoo Avenue 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

for type showings & 

specimens of our 


printed work. 
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There are many different 
printing processes, 

producing a wide variety 

of results, but our efforts are 
wholly devoted to but one — 


photogravure 


This concentration of efforts in the one me- 
dium, coupled with our unique experience in 
employing the original, hand-printed grain 
plate method with its rich heritage and tradi- 
tion of quality, enables us to offer what we 
consider to be the best reproduction in sheet 

fed photogravure for book and advertisins 

illustration. 


PHOTOGRAVURE & COLOR 
COMPANY 


207 West 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Telephone: WAtkins 4-4840 














STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


are made in a broad range of 
kinds and prices to meet a wide 
variety of printing needs and 
requirements. 


STRATHMORE Paper Company 
West Spring field, Massachusetts 
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By Appointment to 





M (CY 959 


MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
Greenfield - Massachusetts 





MARQUARDT 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


FINE PAPERS 
and 


STANDARD MILL BRANDS 


155 SPRING STREET 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 

















INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS 


Where working printers remember 


that there is also an art of printing. 


== 


Jerome Weinstein 
ALgonquin 5-1430 
121 Varick Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 





READER’S BOOK SERVICE 


PRINY. believes its book reviews fulfill an _4mportant 
function.and that those reviews are an esspfitial part of 
this magazine. f 
\ y 

Knowing a 
distribution, p 
in so large a country as the Unifed States, the editors 
realize that many, times, a 
be purchased from\a regulary 
mind, we are starting.a boo 
will only cover those 


something of the gifficulties of book 


k store. With this in 

service that for the moment 
8 reviewed in our columns. 
The method of operati is a simple one. Each review 
will carry the price of the book. If you want a particular 
book, write us, namg¢ the book by title and include a 
check for the amougt. The book will go out by return 
mail, postage paid, 


Remember Pléase, enclose your check made out to 
/ 
PRINT: The Magazine of the Graphic Arts 
17 West 44th Street, New York 36 


and your book will be sent by return mail. 
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Gore TYPE 


DESIG 
by Carl Dair 
Deals with type as a design material, applying Bauhaus 
principles to the problem of printing in a completely 
practical way. Includes over 60 working layouts which 
- et type elements, require no art work. 744 pages, 
kx 5V4, wire binding, "printed i in 3 colors, $4.50 


ILLUSTRATION AND REPRODUCTION 
by John R. Biggs 

“Practical instructions for autographic and photo- 
graphic techniques used in relief, intaglio, and plano- 
graphic printing .. . accompanied by plentiful and 
excellent diagrams and a generous showing of results 
on several types of paper . . . unreservedly recommended 
as the best all-purpose practical book to appear in its 
field.”” says Print. 240 pages, 7 x 914, 146 illustrations, $8.50 


AN APPROACH TO TYPE 
by John R. Biggs 

Explains the basic facts of type: the point system, type 
sizes, parts of the letter, and how type is used. “A 
model introduction—in large type, handsome format, 
and as few words as possible.” says Print. Includes a speci- 
men book of 15 type faces. 152 pages, 7 x 9¥%, 40 illustrations, 
$4.75 


reading * 


for,reference * 
WA . Now Available 


NEW YORK 22 


inspiration * 


A PRIMER OF VISUAL ART 


By Ernest Mundt 
Director, California School of Fine Arts 


A new and challenging approach to the appreciation 
and practice of art, a book which starts at the very 
beginning with the fundamentals that apply to all forms 
of art. A workbook of experiments in basic design. 84 
pages, 814 x 11, wire binding, 92 illustrations, 8 in full color, 
$3.00 


INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL—1951 
Edited by W. H. Allner 


A comprehensive survey of poster art throughout the 
world, including illustrations of 400 of the best posters 
of the year in 22 different countries. 172 pages, 914 x 1144, 
400 illustrations, 78 in full color, $10.00. 


INTERNATIONAL WINDOW DISPLAY 
Edited by Walter Herdeg, Editor Graphis 


For the first time, a comprehensive survey of window 
display art throughout the world, with the special sec- 
tions on interior display, mannequin design, display 
units, and paper sculpture. 280 pages, 914 x 1174, 208 
illustrations, $12.50 


Coming in October 
THE 31st ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL ART 


Published for the Art Directors Club of New York 


The best of American advertising and editorial art for the year. 
350 pages, 8 x 1114, 350 illustrations, many in full color, $10.00 
GRAPHIS ANNUAL OF INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING ART—1952-53 
Edited by Walter Herdeg, Editor Graphis, and Charles Rosner, formerly Editor, Modern Publicity. 
The first ANNUAL developed out of the internationally successful magazine Graphis. 208 pages, 914 x 1134, 753 


illustrations, 34 in full color, $12.50 


INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL—1952 
Edited by W. H. Allner 


Unique, the world’s best posters all in one great book. 780 pages, 914 x 111, fully illustrated, 6 full color plates, $10.00 


DESIGN FOR POINT OF SALE 
by Ladislav Sutnar 


A treasury of ideas, advanced design techniques in point-of-sale display. 728 pages, 12 x 9, 344 illustrations, $8.50 
DESIGNING FOR TV—The Arts and Crafts in Television Production 


by Robert J. Wade 


Executive Coordinator of Production Development, NBC Television 
The first book on art and design in TV written expressly for the graphic artist. 224 pages, 774 x 1034, 179 illus- 


trations, $8.50 


Order any or all of these books from PRINT, 17 West 44th Street, New York 36 


PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY, Publishers g J 
h STREET ° 


Recommended Visual Arts Books St 
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NOTES 


ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ANpREW SZOEKE came to the United States in 1926 
from Vienna, where he had studied and worked as 
designer and decorator. His first success in this country 
was in hand lettering. In 1940 his hobby of cabinet 
making became a second profession, owing to the de- 
mand for his fine marquetry; however, calligraphy 
and lettering for outstanding publications, manufac- 
turers and department stores keep him well occupied. 


Vicror Strauss, native of Austria, is a partner of the 
Pied Piper Press. He is an authority on the technique 
of silk screen printing, which he will review in the 
next issue of PRINT. He is active in research for 
graphic arts and silk screen organizations and in writ- 
ing and teaching. Several awards have been made to 
him for fine quality of craftsmanship. He has printed 
both the cover and the frontispiece ie this issue. 


AnprE Giraro studied art in Paris from an early age, 
but left the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 1918 at the urging 
of Georges Roualt, who wished to teach the young 
painter at Saumur. Soon he was making a name for 
himself in poster design and preparing stage sets for 
Paris productions. As a painter he has exhibited his 
work frequently and is now known in many museums. 
Reproductions have appeared in leading magazines in 
both France and the United States. Besides murals at 
San Francisco and the New York World Fairs, he 
decorated two chapels in Vermont and Pennsylvania. 
This summer is devoted to work on St. Anne’s Church 
in Palo Alto, California. 


Lois CarreLt Katzensacu, from Colorado, taught at 


ON PRODUCTION 


Desicn and Propuction: W. E. Rudge 


Type: Text mostly set in Monotype Janson by The 
Lane Press, Burlington, Vermont; Book Reviews in 
Monotype Caslon 337 by Walter Whittum, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass.; Titles, etc. in Monotype Janson. 


Processes: Silk Screen cover and frontispiece by The 
Pied Piper Press, New York. Strauss article offset by 
The Lane Press. Collotype tip-ons of Masterpieces by 
The Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Connecticut. 
Balance /etterpress by The Lane Press. 


I:tustrrations: An alternate version of Mr. Szoeke’s 
cover design has been used on the title page. Mr. 
Girard became so fascinated with the frontispiece 
illustrations that he spent two weeks making not just 
one subject in nine colors, but six different subjects, 
each in nine colors, to economize on the printing. This 
was truly a labor of love, and a waned demonstra- 


56 


Washington State College and Mills College before 
entering the Red Cross, which took her to India and 
marriage at Sringar, Kashmir, in 1944 to William 
Emery Katzenbach. 


Mr. Katzensacu attended Princeton and Oxford 
Universities, studied design with Norman Bel Geddes 
and contemporary fabric and wallpaper design in 
Vienna, Munich and Paris. In 1928, with Phelps 
Warren, he founded the firm of Katzenbach and 
Warren, which has since made notable contributions 
to wallpaper design, including the Williamsburg wall- 
paper reproductions and limited editions of large-scale 
murals on canvas by Calder, Matisse, Matt, and Miro, 
Mr. Katzenbach is Associate Member of the American 
Institute of Decorators and Critic for Wallpaper at 
the Parsons School of Design in New York. 


Earnest Etmo Catkins’ first name is for the common 
noun earnest, promise of what is to follow (four did), 
He has been in the advertising business since he 
founded the first modern agency, Calkins and Holden, 
In 1925 he was awarded Edward Bok’s Harvard Ad- 
vertising Award for “raising the standard of adver- 
tising.”” In 1950 he received the A.I.G.A. medal for 
excellence in graphic arts. Now ostensibly retired to 
his hobbies, he still writes and lectures. 


The note on early Korean type has been condensed 
from the article of the same title by Hawthorn Daniel 
in Vol. LX, No. 8 of Natural History, published by the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. 


tion of the possibilities of this process. The Schongauer 
and Diirer prints are reproduced through the courtesy 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The specimen 
of Baroque Scroll by James Reynolds was furnished by 
Katzenbach and Warren. 


Encravincs: Halftones and color line cuts were 
largely made by The Mohawk Engraving Co., Green- 
field, Massachusetts and a few line cuts by the 
Massasoit Engraving Co., Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and the Vermont Engraving Co., Burlington, Vermont. 


Paper: Cover, Natural Wood Veneer, faced one side, 
from the Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp., New York; 
title signature and Calkins’ article, Strathmore Courier; 
Masterpiece signature, Coated from the Martin Cantine 
Co., Saugerties, New York. 


Binpinc: Spiral Plastic binding by The Lane Press. 
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